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FRIDAY 31 JANUARY 1969 


No British 
troops 
in Ulster! 


ONE SHILLING 


Ronald Sampson attacks the concept of teaching 
which University rulers are now trying to impose 


LSE: 


Newman, ‘in a memorable phrase, de- 
fined a University as an “Alma 


Mater, knowing her children one by = 


one, not a foundry, or a mint, or a 
treadmill”. Today, it is not too much 
to say that it has become more akin 
to a fortress in a state of recurrent 
siege and intermittent tumult. 


Certainly, some kind of military meta- 
phor is evoked by the language of 
the Report of January 22 of the 
General Purposes Committee of the 
London School of Economics. It 
frankly acknowledges and denounces 
the break-down of “law and order”, 
and concedes that lecture halls, cor- 
ridors, and common rooms perma- 
nently manned by uniformed police- 
men is scarcely admissible. 


It therefore, in desperation, seeks to 
impose a revised code of conduct on 
members of staff whereby they will 
assume, iin addition to their normal 
teaching and research responsibili- 
ties, responsibility for the police 
function. 

There is, of course, a difficulty. A 
substantial minority of the teaching 
staffs of our universities, so far from 
being willing to be recruited as 
“ special constables’, are themselves 
as disaffected as the recalcitrant 
students. 


In 20 years of teaching in Universi- 
ties, I have experienced a consider- 
able variety of difficulties in dealing 
with different students, but I have yet 
to meet with a difficulty that could 
only be resolved by resort to “ disci- 
plinary measures ”’. 


Students as a body are overwhelm- 
ingly outstanding for their reason- 
ableness, humanity, sensitivity and 
humour, as anybody with a close 
knowledge of them can testify. 


Live and let live 


Moreover, the normal human disposi- 
tion is strongly inclined to a live and 
let-live attitude, with a corresponding 
disinclination to make anything like a 
radical stand in opposition which will 
inevitably have the effect of height- 
ening tension. 


Indeed, the love of a quiet life, com- 
patible with the pursuit of private 
distraction, is precisely why “ author- 
ity”’ enjoys such a strong advantage, 
and why radical change of any kind is 
notoriously difficult to initiate in any 
society. 


Yet today, throughout the world, 
student revolt is commonplace. Great 
waves of unrest surge from campus 
to campus, in cities stretching from 
Tokyo, San Francisco, New York, 
London and Paris to Berlin, Madrid, 
Rome, Warsaw and Prague — even 


reaching into the grim Afrikaner 
fortress of South Africa. 

One might imagine that, in such cir- 
cumstances, with warnings so abun- 
dant and ominous, the “ authorities ” 
might begin to show some signs of 
“ bethinking themselves ”, of attempt- 
ing to understand something of the 
root of grievance, with a view to se- 
curing redress or taking measures of 
genuine conciliation. 


But no, what we are met with are yet 
more denunciations, more demands 
for ‘‘firm” repressive measures, 
which only add fresh fuel to the 
flames. 


it is not as if there were anything 
mysterious about the causes of the 
unrest. The grievances to be remedied 
have always been quite specific: the 
main irritants have always been 
political, extending to matters out- 
side the Universities. 


Of course, the “authorities” in the 
Universities may have no specified 
political responsibilities, but they 
could, as free men—if they were free 
men—express at least verbal solid- 
arity with their students. 


For the students are frantically send- 
ing out distress signals as outrage suc- 
ceeds outrage—the galloping arms 
race, the nuclear weapons, the prep- 
arations for chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare, Vietnam, Biafra, the 
profligate and ostentatious squander- 
ing of precious resources on Con- 
cordes, luxury liners, office blocks as 
empty as the pyramids of the Nile, in 
the presence of vast oceans of human 
starvation, poverty, and homeless- 
ness. 


The young look up in anguish to their 
seniors, their self-appointed guardi- 
ans, and are not fed. On the contrary, 
they face a faceless barrage of silence 
—not outright defence of the out- 
rages, to be sure, but the cold silence 
of diplomats, nonchalantly disclaim- 
ing that it is any of their business, 
lofty, important people busily en- 
gaged on higher things, administra- 


tors, scientists, technologists, philo- 
sophical empiricists. 

But then, if the education which is 
being administered is not concerned 
with our suffering, our grotesque pri- 
orities, with what is it concerned? 


‘Education ”, said Newman, “is a 
high word: it is the preparation for 
knowledge ”—but, let us insist, signi- 
ficant knowledge, humanly significant 
knowledge. And in its pursuit, we 
know from long and intimate experi- 
ence that our understanding is uni- 
quely dependent on mutual respect, 
courtesy, and acceptance of our truly 
inescapable human equality, an 
“Alma Mater, knowing her children 
one by one”. 


Oligarchies 


But that is precisely what a Univer- 
sity is not. Even to commence a dia- 
logue with the tightly-knit groups 
who wield power without authority 
is quite impossible. 

The constituted bodies, which make 
the decisions which affect us all, are 
closed oligarchies, rigorously selected 
to exclude all whose major concerns 
are with justice and equality and their 
ceaseless violation in our culture. 


Even the Professorate itself, in insti- 
tutional terms normally the “ sen- 
ate”, on the rare occasions that it 
attempts to assert itself on an im- 
portant public issue, is demonstrated 
to be impotent, is indeed treated with 
contempt. 

(The issue of the Government’s 
raising of the fees of overseas 
students, unanimously rejected by all 
shades of University opinion, was a 
case in point.) 

As for non-Professorial staff, their 
status vis-avis the University is 
roughly that of charge hands or 
NCOs, with nominal representation 
on Senate and Council. Power resides 
in two or three small, crucial com- 
mittees of Council. - 


Police outside the London School of 
Economics last week, when the build- 
ing was closed to its students. Inside, 
the School’s Academic Board were 
reluctant to have policemen, so they 
were inviting their staff to do the job 
themselves. 


These committees are composed of a 
scattering of the wealthiest, and 
therefore most prestigious and status- 
conscious, of the local industrial 
barony together with a small number 
of senior Professors and Deans of 
Faculties. 


Whatever their other qualifications 
they share one thing in common: a 
public devotion, reliable and uncriti- 
cal, to the country’s sovereign power- 
structure, headed by the Labour-Tory 
Prime Minister or the Tory-Labour 
Prime Minister, as the case may be. 


(A University President from abroad, 
in a moment of quite exceptional 
candour, once said to me: “Iam free 
to sign liberal petitions on issues of 
sex and drugs, but not on Vietnam, 
civil rights, or other politically sensi- 
tive areas.’’) 

And what precisely are the credenti- 
als of industry? Why are they there 
at all ? They are there because they 
control the money-power, the money 
made for them by their workers, 
whose own representation in the Uni- 
versity is virtually non-existent. 


To sum up: Protest after protest is 
made by large numbers on a variety 
of issues. The protests are not met 
in rational argument, they are simply 
over-ridden and ignored. 

They become cumulative, generating 
the explosive force of repressed re- 
sentments, against a permanent hor- 
rific backdrop, provided by the arms- 
moon race. 

The implication always is: “You have 
graciously been allowed to make your 
point, now go home and be ‘ good’. 
Dissent is permitted—a blessing you 
do not adequately appreciate—but the 
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Barbara Higgins 


This week, which marks the start of 
Gandhi Centenary Year, Projects is 
given over to a report by Barbara 
Higgins on an _ example of 
Gandhian action in India today. 


Barbara Higgins writes: One of 
Gandhi's last projects before he died 
was what he termed “basic educa- 
tion”. He had seen that the State 
schools in India provided an educa- 
tion totally unsuited to village life. 


The same is still true today. India’s 
State schools provide an academic 
education, with a leaving certificate 
which fits the student only for work 
in the cities or Government offices. 


Many set out for Delhi and Calcutta 
with their leaving certificate and high 
hopes of prosperity, only to finish up 
on the streets, jobless, homeless, 
and moneyless. 


Gandhi’s idea of basic education was 
that village children should be taught 
not only academic subjects, but also 
hygiene, agriculture, dairy farming, 
and food processing. 

In this way, he reasoned, the child- 
ren will leave school equipped for the 
village life to which they will return. 
The Gramdan Movement in India has 
initiated, on Gandhi’s model, several 
basic education schools. One of the 
most successful, in the State of Bihar, 
is called Samanvay Vidyapeth 
(Harmony School). 

It is situated in Bodh Gaya, and was 
founded by Dwarko Sundrani, a 
social worker from Samanvay 
Ashram, following a suggestion by 
British pacifist Donald Groom, who 
was then working in Bihar for War 
on Want. 


GANDHI’S ‘BASIC 


EDUCATION’ 


In March, last year, Peace News pub- 
lished an appeal from Dwarko for 
individuals, groups, schools, etc, to 
sponsor children through the school 
by paying £3 6s a month for five 
years. The response so far from this 


M. country has been seven sponsors. 


People have come forward from many 
other countries, too, and in May last 
year the school opened with 36 
pupils. The target is 100 pupils—two 
children from each of 50 villages in 
the surrounding area. 


Each child will live at the school for 
nine years, supported by a sponsor 
for the first five years, and self- 
supporting for the last four. 


War on Want are hoping to increase 
their efforts in India during Gandhi 
Centenary Year, and recently sent 
observers to look at several long- 
term famine relief projects which in- 
cluded the school at Bodh Gaya. 


Since the famine 


Olwen Battersby of War on Want, 
who is also on the Gandhi Centenary 
Year Committee, recently returned 
from India and had this to say of the 
general conditions in Bihar which 
make such projects as this school 
absolutely essential for the future: 


“We did, of course, know about 
the recent famine in Bihar. We 
were expecting the worst, and we 
got it. 

“We visited the school, and also 
some villages nearby. We were 
struck by the fact that in the 
villages many children still bore 
the results of protein deficiency— 
the swollen bodies, stick-like limbs, 
and discoloured hair. '! 


“In the school we commented that 
no child now bore these marks.” 


The school keeps very careful 
records of each child: name, caste, 
colour, dates, weight, diseases on 
entry, and progress through the 
school. Regular reports and photo- 
graphs are sent to sponsors to keep 
them informed of the child’s progress. 


At the moment there is only one 
building, where the children eat, 
sleep, and have their lessons. They 
sleep on long tables with flour bags 
for sheets which, inadequate though 
it may sound to us, is near-luxury 
compared to what they had pre- 
viously been used to. 


The school employs workers at the 
moment, paid with American wheat, 
but when the children become self- 
supporting, it is they who will be 
tengo for the cultivation of the 
and. 


Each child has 10 trees to look after 
—mango, guava, lemon, avala, bela. 
They wili be taught agriculture, dairy 
farming, and food processing. 


A worker from Oxfam is also trying 
to establish a dairy farm at the school 
to provide good breeding stock for 
all the villages in the area. 


The land belonging to the school is 
quite vast. It was given 60 acres by 
a monk, but most of it was forest 
land and thought to be quite un- 
workable. 


Since last May, however, 15 acres of 
land have been reclaimed from the 
forest: 10 acres of maize and five 
acres of paddy. This would not have 
been possible but for the efforts of 
volunteers from BAM (Brothers to 
All Men: see last week’s Projects) 
who, as well as sinking wells, have 
also helped construct the school. 


Harmony School 
in Bihar 


The irony of Bihar’s drought is that 
most of the land stands over huge 
underground resources of water. Be- 
fore the wells were sunk, the Out- 
castes—or Harijans, as Gandhi called 
them—had work only in the monsoon 
season. For the rest of the year they 
went hungry. 


No state aid 


With adequate irrigation, however, 
the land is capable of producing three 
or four crops a year. So, having sunk 
the wells, the next step is to teach 
the villagers’ efficient modern 
methods of agriculture. To undertake 
this part of the project, BAM now 
urgently needs an argiculturalist. 


The Samanvay School accepts no aid 
from the Indian Government because 
it wishes to remain free from Govern- 
ment control, which would auto- 
matically mean adherence to con- 
ventional academic policies and 
military training (compulsory in State 
high schools and _ schools’ given 
Government aid). 


The school is, therefore, desperately 
in need of another 60 sponsors to 
pledge £3 6s a month for the next 
five years, to be paid through War on 
Want, and also gifts of money to 
finance first a mobile clinic, and then 
a new kitchen (at the moment they 
are cooking on an open fire under a 
straw roof), plus adequate sleeping 
quarters for both pupils and staff, 
and more class-rooms. 


This article is to be reproduced as a 
campaigning leaflet, shortly available, 
with further information, from: 
Barbara Higgins, c/o War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, London W5. 


Kevin mecran ADPPENAIX Of a protest 


Support Czechoslovakia, by Michael 
Randle, April Carter, and others 
(published for War Resisters In- 
ternational by HOUSMANS 5s/$1). 


On September 24, just over a month 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
demonstrations organised by War 
Resisters International were carried 
out in Moscow, Sofia, Prague, and 
Budapest. 


Peace News readers, of course, will 
remember. Few others will. After all, 
until the tragic, heroic sacrifice of 
Jan Palach, most people seemed 
gost to have forgotten the invasion 
itself. ; 


Even at the time of the WRI actions, 
this process of shuffling the invasion 
into some obscure corner cupboard of 
BS eee ae | 
Announcing the publication of 
CHILDREN OF VIETNAM, the 


new, fascinating, human story of 
what life is like for these most 
innocent of the victims of this 
terrible war. 28 pages, fully 
illustrated and documented, it costs 
3s per copy, plus 6d postage. 
Available from: Medical Aid 
Committee for Vietnam, PO Box 
100, 36 Wellington Street, WC2. 


memory was well advanced. This, of 
course, was one of the reasons for the 
actions. 


Cheeky appeal 


The purpose of a book/pamphlet like 
this (it’s got 64 fair-sized pages, so 
let’s call it a book) is twofold. 

First, it gets the full details on 
record and readily available, so tha 
any future actions can more easily 
build on the experience gained. 


Second—and this is the more im- 
mediately important purpose—it is 
another means of bringing the action 
to the attention of people who might 
have missed it, or failed, from the 
inadequate press coverage given to 
the actions, in Britain at any rate, to 
appreciate what really happened, and 
why. 

This, in turn, is important in the 
same way that anything that reminds 
people that Czechoslovakia is still 
occupied, and resisting, is important. 


In fact, it’s doubly important, in that 
at the same time, by the nature of 
the action and of those taking part 
in it, the conventional Cold War 
response to the invasion is challenged. 


Support Czechoslovakia attempts both 
tasks, but with the emphasis on the 
former. I suspect this was a mistaken 
decision, for the actions themselves 
had a style, a humour, and a sheer 
cheek which have very wide appeal. 


The book, however, has a rather 
daunting first impression—very much 
“Now let’s get down to serious 
business ”. It’s really more a question 
of presentation than of content. 


Certainly, the humour, courage, and 
lack-of-pomposity are all there, 
notably in the hilarious account by 
Andrew Papworth and Vicki Rovere 
of their Moscow exploits, which have 


¢ all the makings of a splendid film 


comedy, and in Bob Eaton’s account 
of Budapest. 


And the background and analysis, by 
Michael Randle and April Carter, are 
very valuable as well, putting the 
action into its context, and into 
proportion. 

But the trouble is that this explana- 
tory and analytic material is used 
as an introduction, instead of as an 
appendix. 


What’s it about? 


So in fact it’s page 17 before the first 
mention of the WRI actions appears 
(apart from a half-page Foreword, 
on page 2—and since that’s a left- 
hand page, and few people read 
forewords until after they’ve read 
the book anyway, it doesn’t help too 
much). And it’s page 24 before the 
first account of one of the actions 
begins, almost half-way through the 
book. 


Since there is no indication on the 


cover that the book is about these 
WRI actions, and the title is rather 
misleading too, it’s. doubtful if many 
people seeing it in some unusually 
enterprising bookshop would realise 
that it had anything to do with them. 


Badly shuffied 


Which is a pity, because it is a book 
that should be as widely read as 
possible—particularly by Peace News 
readers, of course. And I don’t mean 
as a painful duty. It really is both 
entertaining and instructive, as they 
say of educational card games. It’s 
just that these cards have got 
shuffled into the wrong order, and 
put in the wrong package. 


Apart from that, the only fault I'd 
find is with the treatment of press 
coverage on the demonstrations. This 
is a bit sketchy, and rather too rosy. 


To my mind—so far as Britain is con- 
cerned—press coverage was very 
much less than could have been ex- 
pected, given the unusual nature of 
the events. 


Different arrangements about keep- 
ing the press informed could well 
make a major difference to the impact 
of actions of this sort in the future. 
A closer critical analysis of this 
aspect of last September’s action 
could have been valuable—as an 
appendix, of course. 


Dwight Macdonald 


When Gandhi was assassinated 21 
years ago this week (Jan 30 1948) 
one of the more perceptive tributes 
that was published—as opposed to 
the big official obituaries—-was by 
the American social critic Dwight 
Macdonald, in his magazine called 
Politics. 

It was later reprinted in a book, 
The Responsibility of Peoples, and 
published in this country by Gol- 
lancz in 1957 (now out of print and 
hard to obtain, though Jack Robin- 
son at Freedom Bookshop, London, 
might be able to help). Here we 
print the concluding section of 
Macdonald’s essay on Gandhi. 


Gandhi was the last political leader in 
the world who was a person, not a 
mask or a radio voice or an institu- 
tion. The last on a human scale. The 
last for whom I felt neither fear nor 
contempt nor indifference, but in- 
terest and affection. 


He was dear to me—I realise it now 
better than I did when he was alive— 
for all kinds of reasons. 


He believed in love, gentleness, per- 
suasion, simplicity of manners, and 
he came closer to “living up to” 
these beliefs than most people I 
know—let alone most Big Shots, on 
whom the pressures for the reverse 
must be very powerful. 


(To me, the wonder is not that 
Gandhi often resorted to sophistry, or 
flatly went back on some of his ideas, 
but that he was able to put into 
practice as many of them as he did. I 
speak from personal experience.) 


He was dear to me because he had no 
respect for railroads, assembly-belt 
production, and other knick-knacks of 
liberalistic Progress, and insisted on 
examining their human (as against 
their metaphysical) value. 


Also because he was_ clever, 
humorous, lively, hard-headed, and 
never made speeches about Fascism, 
Democracy, the Common Man, or 
World Government. 


He was dear to me because he had a 
keen nose for the concrete, homely 
“details”’ of living which make the 
real difference to people, but which 
are usually ignored by everybody 
except poets. 


And finally because he was a good 
man, by which I mean not only 
“good” but also “man”. 


This leads into my final point. Many 
pacifists and others who have an 
ethical—and_ really admirable— 
attiude towards life are somewhat 
boring. 


G 
(CMS 


Their point of view, their writing and 
conversation are wholly sympathetic, 
but also a little on the dull side. 


Intellectually, their ideas lack 
subtlety and logical structure. 
Ethically, they are too consistent: 
they don’t sense the tragedy of life, 
the incredible difficulty of actually 
putting into practice an ethical con- 
cept. 

They have not succumbed to tempta- 
tion because they have never been 
tempted: they are good simply be- 
cause it has never occurred to them 
to be bad. They are, in a word, un- 
worldly. 


But Gandhi was not at all unworldly. 


He was full of humour, slyness, 
perversity, and—above all— 
practicality. 


Indeed, the very thing which leads 
people to think of him as unworldly 
—his ascetic ideas about diet, house- 
hold economy, and sexual intercourse 
—seems to me to show his worldli- 
ness, or at least his imaginative grasp 
of The World. 


For how could anyone be so con- 
cerned about such matters, even 
though in a negative sense, without a 
real feeling for their importance in 
human life, which in turn must come 
from a deep drive on his part towards 
gluttony, luxury, and sexual indul- 
gence? 


The Marxists, those monks of 
politics, were shocked by his intimacy 
with rich men like Birla and Tata, 
just as the Pharisees, the Trotskyites 
of their day, were shocked by Christ’s 
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ON A HUMAN SCALE 


sitting at table with publicans. 


(The Marxist has a richer intellectual 
tradition than the pacifist, but his 
ethical sense is equaily simplistic.) 


It is true that Gandhi ‘“com- 
promised” with the rich, those un- 
touchables of the class struggle, living 
at their villas (though carrying on 
there his own ascetic regimen). 


But he also “ compromised ” with the 
poor, spending at least as much time 
in the “‘ untouchable’s ” quarters (he 
constantly complained of the smells 
and lack of sanitation) as in the Birla 
Palace. 


In short, he practised tolerance and 
love to such an extent that he seems 
to have regarded the capitalist as well 
as the garbage-man as his social 
equal. 


Gandhi's ideology 
of revolution 


BOB OVERY 


Non-Violence or Non-Existence, by 
Satish Kumar (Christian Action 
10s 6d). 


Satish Kumar is an enthusiast for 
non-violence, who has succeeded in 
livening-up dreary, and not-so-dreary, 
peace groups all over Britain during 
his recent tour of speaking engage- 
ments for Christian Action. 


Now this 31-year-old Gandhian 
revolutionary from India has put to- 
gether what he has to say in a book, 
and while one can catch again the 
vitality and optimism of the man, one 
can also see the weakness of some of 


his arguments, which isn’t a bad 
thing. 
Divided into three sections (on 


revolution, on self-government, and 
on non-violent resistance), the book 
brings together numerous helpful 
generalisations on non-violence, which 
Satish Kumar has been stimulated to 
present in response to questions 
asked on his tour. 


Confrontation 


The main drift of his book is impor- 
tant. Revolutionary change, he says, 
is necessary. Confrontation with 
authority is worthwhile where it de- 
taches support from authority and 
encourages non-cooperation. Gand- 
hian non-violence, he says, concen- 
trates on constructive projects before 
protest. 


Changes achieved by violence are 
always maintained by violence, he 
asserts. Non-violence tries to build a 
decentralised counter-society to set 
against our over-centralised societies 
dominated by specialist technology 
and mass production. 


Non-violence combines the drive for 
equality, for socialism, with the asser- 


tion of individual liberty. Non- 
violence is a spiritual movement 
requiring self-discipline. Civil dis- 


obedience and non-cooperation are 
legitimate only for those who in their 
lives “ normally demonstrate the true 
spirit of willing co-operation” and 
who disobey “civilly and in an 
orderly manner ”’. 


The book’s second section, on self- 
government, contains a useful presen- 
tation of Vinoba Bhave’s Gramdan 
village movement in India, and the 
third, on non-violent resistance, shows 
how the Peace Army, Shanti Sena, 
grows out of the village revolution. 


Satish Kumar also has an excellent 


yardstick for “success ”: 


“Vinoba has given us a very simple 
test to use. We shall know we have 
achieved success when, in any one 
area of operations, it will no longer 
be necessary to run a police force 
and resort to courts. 


“ Every ‘citizen will, without com- 
pulsion, maintain law and order by 
playing a positive and constructive 
part in his own community.” 


We finish with an appendix of short 
quotations from Gandhi, including 
this: 
“The principle of non-violence 
necessitates complete abstention 
from exploitation in any form ”; 
and this: 
“Mass production takes no note of 
the real requirement of the con- 
sumer ”’; 
and this: 
“By the non-violent method, we 
seek not to destroy the capitalist, 
we seek to destroy capitalism.” 


Which make it clear that non-violence 
is a lot more than mere anti-violence! 


But this is where I find the book 
inadequate. Satish Kumar, we are told 
“introduces the Gandhian ideology of 
a non-violent society”. Yet there are 
too many inconsistencies in Non- 
Violence or Non-Existence to provide 
a Satisfactory ideology. 


For example, Satish Kumar presents 
the Gandhian moral equation that 
violent resistance is preferable to 
cowardice or acquiescence, but the 
emphasis of his argument thereafter 
is to claim the infallibility of non- 
violence and to dismiss violence 
sweepingly as ineffective. 


“Violence is a flop”, he says at one 
point. But Joan Baez said: ‘“ Non- 
violence is a flop. Violence is a bigger 


flop.” 
Pacifist comfort 


This over-simplification—his bald 
assertion that violence is ineffective, 
his failure to pursue the moral con- 
undrum that some violence is 
preferable -to acquiescence—will give 
unjustified comfort to pacifists who 
deny credit and sympathy to violent 
resistance, but who prefer themselves 
to sacrifice the innocent in acquies- 
cence before the violent system. 

We should not help this pacifist in- 
consistency—now taken up by the 
liberal community—with broad 


attacks on the violent method. Rather, 
in specific situations demanding 
resistance to the unjust system, we 
should présent the greater political 
relevance and moral authority of non- 
violent resistance. 


No blueprints 


Again, Satish Kumar describes 
“revolution” thus: “It is not an 
absolute term ... It is a continuous, 
permanent process in life which 
never ends.” And he insists that, in 
Gramdan, the revolutionary is more 
concerned with the “ process ” of “ re- 
evaluating the mechanics of the social 


relationships ” than with the 
“ product ”. 
But, despite his attack on “ blue- 


prints’, he spends most of the book 
telling us what is wrong with the 
present society and what the non- 
violent society will be like, rather 
than with presenting the means by 
which we challenge and change the 
existing society. 

Again, Satish Kumar claims generally 
that non-violence will prevail, but 
when it suits his argument he will 
claim equally: ‘Truth isn’t depen- 
dent on voting or support”. Discon- 
certed, the critic may well cry: 
Which is it to be? 


Is non-violence to be embraced be- 
cause it is the only effective method 
of promoting change? Or because it 
is the only legitimate method, 
whether or not it is effective? Satish 
Kumar tries to have it both ways. 


One final criticism. The _ inconsis- 
tencies in the argument are made 
inevitable by the inconsistencies of the 
* questioner”, whom Satish Kumar 
uses to prompt his outline of non- 
violence. (The book proceeds in 
question-and-answer form.) 


The questioner is presented as ‘a 
revolutionary disillusioned with 
peaceful protest”, but in fact fe has 
no personality or standpoint. He is 
an Aunt Sally, sometimes putting up 
“revolutionary” arguments, some- 
times “liberal” or ‘“ conservative ” 
ones, and often he just acts as a 
* stooge ”’. 

There’s enough in the book to make 
it worth reading. But its main 
achievement is to confirm that a re- 
working of non-violence, an original 
contribution to this revolutionary 
political philosophy, is now urgently 
needed. 
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Nixon to move against 


Roger Moody writes: The Red Cross 
airlift into Biafra—suspended for the 
last three weeks, following the ban- 
ning of flights from Fernando Po by 
the Government of Equatorial Guinea 
-—should start again soon, this time 
from Dahomey. 


Meanwhile, working from Sao Tome, 
Joint Church Aid have, during the 
first half of January, sent 117 plane- 
loads into Biafra. 


In America, the Johnson Administra- 
tion guaranteed another 2.3 million 
dollars for Nigeria/Biafra aid, just 
before finishing its term of office. 


President Nixon’s Administration is 
likely to guarantee more, very soon. 
Last week, the new President recom- 
mended “a speed-up and increase in 
American relief efforts to Biafra”. 


Mrs Nixon also helped to collect 
money in the streets of New York, 
which will contribute, significantly 
enough, not to the Red Cross, but to 
the Churches airlift from Sao Tome. 


The new US Secretary of State, Mr 
Rogers, has also been active in trying 
to get the Fernando Po IRC flights 
Te-commenced. 


Alain Clement, Le Mond’s Washing- 
ton correspondent, says that there is 
now “a wide spectrum of opinion 
ranged against war—from Senator 
Edward Kennedy and James Pearson, 
to Richard Russell from Georgia ”. 


The normally restrained Richard Rus- 
sell has condemned the previous 
Administration for “servilely follow- 
ing the dictates of London” (Jan 28). 
In Britain, correspondents are once 
again indicating the imminence of a 
“final push” on Biafra. 

Colin Legum (Observer, Jan 26) 
writes that current fighting (mainly 


around Owerri) “marks the end of 
a three-months build-up of supplies, 
and consolidation of training ” on the 
Federal side. 

“For the first time”, says Legum, 
“the Federals now possess Russian 
ground weapons as well as aircraft.” 


The Daily Telegraph’s Common- 
wealth Correspondent stated (Jan 25) 
that this three-month weapons build- 
up (and, by implication, the extended 
use of Russian armoury) is a result 
of “attacks on the British Govern- 
ment for continuing to honour its 
commitments to the Federalists ” 
which induced a fear that they would 
soon be stopped. 


A British company—the Palm Line— 
has now actually aliowed one of its 


a * 
lafra 
ships—Enugu Palm—to be used for 


transporting Federal troops between 
Lagos and Port Harcourt. 


According to Palm Line—the com- 
pany responsible for shipping 90 
tons of arms to Nigeria just before 
Christmas—*“ Under international 
law, a Government during a time of 
crisis may requisition property of 
non-nationals subject to payment of 
proper compensation.” 

Four crew members refused to serve 
on the ship, and a fifth, Frank Len- 
non, who had to leave it in Lagos 
because of a broken arm, later told 
the Morning Star that the crew had 
been “virtually bribed to take part 
in the war” by being offered a 100% 
bonus. 


war? 
Eric Heffer MP last week raised the 
matter in the House of Commons. 
Mr Wilson expressed “interest in 
seeing the evidence”, while David 
Nielson, managing director of Palm 
Line, has disclaimed all mora] respon- 
sibility: 

‘‘The company does not take sides 

in the Nigerian civil war. We have 

a job to do and that is all.” 
Expressing his dissent from such an 
attitude this week was Londoner 
George Whitehouse, who on Monday 
began a protest fast “for at least 
a week” against the British Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the war. 
Supporters are invited to join him, at 
Parliament Square, opposite the 
House of Commons, 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN BAGHDAD 


Bill Hillier writes: The public hang- 
ings this week of 14 so-called “ spies 
for Israel”, nine of them Jews, by 
the Iraqi military junta, serves as a 
barbarous reminder that the chief 
obstacles to Arab progress are not in 
Tel Aviv, or Washington, but in the 
Arab capitals themselves. 


The corruption of the Lraqi regime is 
legendary even among its own people. 
This massacre is the latest in a long 
line involving Communists, liberals, 
Jews—anyone who happened to be in 
the way. 


Iraqi Prime Minister (as we went to 
press) Bakr claimed that the hang- 
ings had two objectives. First, to 
show that the regime was able to 
deal with “spies ”’. Second, to serve 
as a warning to “ traitors ’—that is, 


Dwarf v. Tribune 


David Kuhrt writes: Where do we, 
the revolutionary-minded, stand? Last 
Friday night, January 24, Michael 
Foot, Tariq Ali, Eric Heffer, and Bob 
Rowthorne re-staged in public the 
old reform-versus-revolution debate 
(Tribune v. The Black Dwarf, Central 
Hall, Westminster). 

Following Ali, Foot approvingly quot- 
ed Alasdair MacIntyre on Herbert 
Marcuse (“a kind of conceptual 
porridge ”)—presumably because he 
supposed Ali to have been peddling 
Marcuse’s line, which he hadn’t. 


In fact, Comrade Foot had nothing 
to say. Ali had already reminded us 
that Social Democratic “ Revolu- 
tionists’’ betrayed the working-class 
movement at the turn of the century, 
and Foot, to judge from his hedging, 
felt implicated. 


Ali, before him, had been eloquent 
and confident. High marks indeed for 
his analysis of the problem, but 
where does he really stand? What 
could he have meant by his constant 
references to the ‘“ working-class 
struggle ”? 

Eric Heffer, Foot’s platform colleague, 
also wanted to know: he had been 
active in trade unionism, his nose to 
the working-class grindstone, before 
either Ali or his editorial comrade 
had been born! 


I agree with Ali that Heffer’s faith 
in trade unionism is misplaced and 
begs too many questions, but the 
justified anger and indignation of the 
less-articulate Heffer was moving. 


Neither Ali nor his colleague showed 
any ability or inclination to appreciate 
the tragedy which Heffer illustrated: 
The article on resistance in Czechos- 
lovakia, advertised last week, has had 
to be held over till next week for 
lack of space.—Eds. 


the sheer frustration of the worker 
and his unshakeable faith in the 
Labour Party which has betrayed him 
as surely as the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union betrayed the 
Revolution. 

The debate, too, was a tragedy in its 
own way. On the one hand, there was 
a representative working man, and on 
the other, an _ intellectual, both 
pontificating about the ‘class 
struggle ”, each hopelessly opposed to 
the other: the one frustrated by, and 
the other apparently indifferent to, 
the other’s alienation from his own 
outlook, and yet both protesting their 
allegiance to the same socialist cause. 


How foolish to suppose that the 
classical Marxian analysis of the 
social structure at the end of the 
19th Century should have remained 
fundamentally unchanged! In prin- 
ciple it has: there is still exploita- 
tion, oppression, and alienation—but 
of a substantially different kind. 

It is no longer a class (of persons) 
that exploits: we are all exploited 
by, and opposed to, the anonymity of 
the State. In reality we are exploiting 
each other. 

The State—this non-human, abstract, 


and invisible organisation which 
hampers our freedom—is the 
embodiment and _ projection, the 


externalisation each person makes of 
his own alienation from, and often 
calculated ignorance of, the other, his 
neighbour. 

The enemy of socialism is, therefore, 
not a class, but something each 
person subscribes to, and creates, by 
his apathy towards his neighbour: 
something created, in other words, by 
the same lack of understanding, sense 
of community with, and compassion 
for, which characterised last Friday’s 
debate at Central Hall. 


opponents of the regime, who now 
include most of the population of 
Iraq. 

However, the 14 “spies” were un- 
convincingly accused of collaboration 
with the CIA. Whereas events over 
the past few years in this Ruritania 
for psychopaths suggest, as many 
Iraqis firmly believe, that the execu- 
tions were designed to prevent the 
disclosure of a more grotesque scan- 
dal—and that the 14 hanged were 
small fry indeed, and possibly quite 
innocent. 


In the first place, the allegation that 
ex-Prime Minister Bazzaz (now in 
prison awaiting trial) was also spying 
for Israel casts doubt on there being 
even minimal truth in the charges. 
And attention must also be drawn to 
many other strange events of recent 
years. 


For example, in 1964 _a British 
sergeant was arrested for selling 
military secrets to the Iraqi military 
attache in London, who was subse- 
quently deported. It was said at the 
time that the documents disclosed 
that the whole Iraqi army was 
covered by Western intelligence. No- 
one was arrested. 

In 1966, two Iraqi MiG pilots in- 
formed the authorities that they had 
been approached by CIA men to fly 
to Israel with still secret MiG 21 
planes. Both were immediately shot 
—one on a training mission in the 
US; the other in a flat in Baghdad, 
by an American woman who was 
never traced. An official investigation 
was made, but the results were never 
declared. 


On June 17, 1968, the right-wing of 
the Ba’ath Party, in co-operation 
with the chief of the secret service, 
Colonel Abdul Razzak Naif, and the 
Republican Brigade  (President’s 
guard), overthrew the Aref regime. 


Aref had just completed a major oil 
deal with the French on the advice 
of the Russians. (Remember De 
Gaulle’s anti-Semitic speech at that 
time?) 

After 13 days, Ba’athist elements 
under Bakr staged a new coup against 
Naif, accusing him of harbouring 
dangerous spies among _ senior 
officers. Two days later, Naif astonish- 
ingly was appointed Ambassador in 
Morocco. The new regime froze the 
French oil deal and arrested all those 
responsible for it. 


Also noteworthy is the accusation 
made by Col Mohammed Mahdawi in 
1963 against the then Minister of 
Defence, Salih Amach. At a press 
conference in Lebanon, on being de- 
ported there from Irag, where he had 
been a leading figure in the Govern- 
ment, Mahdawi accused Amach of 
working with the CIA. 


He claimed that while Amach was on 
a training mission in the US during 


the rule of the late General Kassem, 
Amach had sent him an oral message 
through a known CIA agent, saying 
that the 1963 coup against Kassem 
was planned and imminent. 


The interesting point is that both 
these men are now in_ senior 
positions in the Iraqi Government— 
Amach as Minister of the Interior, 
Mahdawi as a senior staff officer in 
the Army. 


When the anti-Kassem coup took 
place in 1963, it was followed by a 
massacre of Communists, by the 
abolition of Law 80 which had 
restricted the exploitation rights of 
foreign oil companies, by a new war 
against the Kurdish minority, and by 
the abandonment of Iraq’s territorial 
claims in Kuwait (in return for £30 
million), ; 
These unexplained facts, coupled with 
certain inconsistencies in the trial of 
the 14, and the atmosphere of 
hysteria against spies and saboteurs 
in which the whole affair has been 
conducted, suggest that Prime Min- 
ister Bakr’s claim that the spy rings 
have been smashed has more than a 
note of desperation about it. 


ACADEMIC 
POLICEMEN 


from page 1 


control of decision-making about all 
essentia] matters is our absolute pre- 
rogative. This you must accept.” 


By what authority? None. There is 
none, other than the fact that they 
hold the reins. When finally patient 
but frustrated dissent seeks to put its 
bodies peaceably and non-violently 
in the way of the administrative 
machine, the demand immediately 
goes up—in the case of the mass- 
media, it frequently lapses into a 
positve hue and cry—for police action 
to protect “law and order” against 
those who are “seen ”’ to be violating 
it. 

This tactic is entirely fraudulent, and 
will deceive only those who want to 
be deceived. In fact, with every day 
that passes, more people awaken to 
the real truth of the situation. The 
“ authorities’, too, realise this, of 
course, and hence react with increas- 
ing fear and resort erratically to 
more repressive measures. 


How long must we wait until enough 
people learn to love not power over 
others and false prestige, but freedom 
to participate in shared responsi- 
bility? 

Ronald Sampson is a Lecturer in Poli- 
tics at Bristol University. 
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Ulster: No direct rule from 


Kevin McGrath writes: The dangers 
facing everyone in Northern Ireland 
—including the bemused Protestant 
majority—are two. 


First, by one means or another the 
Unionist party could block all funda- 
mental change, buying off West- 
minster with token reforms, which 
might lead also to some falling away 
from the ranks of the civil righters. 


Alternatively, the Unionists could dig 
their heels in, and—for his own prag- 
matic reasons—Wilson might act 
through the Westminster Parliament 
to impose reforms. 


The first alternative would carry the 
probability that a drift to violence 
would result as despair set in among 
thousands of oppressed people who 
are hopeful of change, for the first 
time in their lives. 


The disaster of this would lie not 
only in the bloodshed and suffering 
that would result, but also it would 
end, for at least another generation, 
any hope of reconciliation between 
the Protestant and Catholic com- 
munities, without which a just society 
veunen Ireland can never come 
about. 


The danger of the second alternative 
is less obvious, and is missed by 
many in the civil rights movement. 
In fact, intervention by Westminster 
is seen not as a danger, but as a 
welcome possibility. 


Indeed, one of the main risks of a 
drift towards violence, if the Union- 
ists refuse to give way, lies in the 
fact that a “break-down in law and 
order” would be an excellent way of 
forcing an unwilling Westminster to 
intervene. 

The fundamental flaw in relying on 
Westminster is that this puts into 
second-place in the scale of priorities 


what needs to come first—the vital 
necessity of working to demystify the 
ordinary Protestants, on whose 
mystification the Unionist power- 
structure rests. 


You can’t be too purist about it. Laws 
and political structures which shore 
up prejudice may need to be 
changed before you can really get 
down to dealing with prejudice. (It’s 
the same dilemma as with Race Rela- 
tions legislation.) 


Insidious danger 


If the Government in Westminster 
can get such necessary changes— 
either indirectly, by leaning on 
Stormont, or directly, by amending 
the Government of Ireland Act—it’s 
inevitable that civil righters should 
call for it to do so. 


But the insidious danger is that inter- 
vention of this sort has an in-built 
tendency to slide towards a much 
more radical type of intervention— 
in the last resort, to direct rule of 
the Six Counties from Westminster. 


It is highly unlikely that direct rule 
would be competent rule. And it is 
probable that resentment of such 
rule would lead to widespread blood- 
shed, directed both at the represen- 
tatives of the British Government, and 
at members of the Catholic com- 
munity, who would carry the blame 
for what had happened. 


Any Machiavellian notion that the 
end-result of such direct rule would 
be to unite the two communities 
against the English invader (and 
there are people thinking on these 
lines) is a bit too clever. Things aren’t 
that simple in real life. 


The resignation of Faulkner, fol- 
lowed by that of Morgan, and the 


rumours of yet more to come, seem 
to indicate that O'Neill is on the way 
out. (It is rumoured, in any case, 
that he has been fishing around for 
some colonial governorship.) Only 
with O’Neill’s departure can the 
Unionist Party be re-united. 


But it seems quite probable that 
Wilson has told the Stormont Govern- 
ment that if O’Neill goes, interven- 
tion of some sort will take place. 


This would make sense of Faulkner's 
bizarre ploy of calling for One-Man, 
One-Vote in local elections at the 
same time as he resigned. A policy 
of Tough Government plus Necessary 
Reforms could make him more attrac- 
tive to Wilson as a replacement, 
should O’Neill resign or be pushed 
out. 


As has been realised by most civil 
righters from the start, One-Man, 
One-Vote is a good slogan, but it is 
nowhere near sufficient. At best, it 
could force a few changes in local 
councils, with severely limited 
powers. Without an end to gerry- 
mandering—and this is what Faulk- 


Britain! 


ner obviously has in mind—it could 
make virtually no difference. 


The essential role for the civil rights 
movement now is not to call for 
Westminster intervention to solve 
everything overnight, but to work 
for a total transformation of Northern 
Trish society, which will be a very 
long haul. 

This means non-violence, which must 
be seen not as a mere tactic which 
can be discarded when it no longer 
works, but as a fundamental strategy, 
and the only way in which the Protes- 
tant community can be brought to 
see how it has been exploited and 
betrayed by its leaders. 


It means civil disobedience, tax re- 
fusal, and all kinds of other types of 
action—and it means a genuine pro- 
gramme of mass education within 
which these actions would have a 
central part. 

The responsibility on those in a 
position to affect how the movement 
develops is terrifying. So is the pros- 
pect if it develops in the wrong 
direction. 


Derry comes to London 


A party of 59 residents of the Derry 
Bogside came to London, with 
members of the Derry Citizens Action 
Committee, last Thursday, January 
23, to lobby ministers and MPs about 
what happened in their area on the 
night of January 5, following the 
arrival of the Belfast-Derry People’s 
Democracy march. 


During their visit they held a meet- 
ing in the largest committee room of 
the House of Commons. 

Speakers included MPs such as Hugh 
Delargy, Paul Rose, John Ryan, 
(Lord) Tony Gifford, and Gerry Fitt, 


Notting Hill squat goes on 


The two families squatting in 7 
Camelford Road, Notting Hill, with 
the backing of Notting Hill Squatters, 
were settling in this week. There 
seems no prospect of immediate 
moves to evict them. 


“Td estimate that any time of night 
or day the authorities make a move 
to get them out, there’d be 600 
people from the street out to stop 
them”, said John O’Malley of the 
Notting Hill Squatters. 


“Tt’s not just a sympathetic street. 
It’s the nearest thing to a street squat 
you could get.” Local shops have 
even given free groceries to help out. 


It was planned on Wednesday to 
move in more belongings of the two 


families. Water is still cut off, though 80 


there are plans to take direct action 
to reconnect the house to the mains. 


Nor is there any electricity. But the 
Gas Board has installed a meter, and 
the gas supply is functioning 
normally. 


Meanwhile, preparations are going 
ahead for the London Squatters Cam- 
paign occupations on February 9, 
meeting point Manor Park (BR) 
Station, Station Road, E12 at 2 pm 
(underground to Stratford, then 
change to British Railways). 


Volunteers are needed to hand out 

leaflets in advance, and other help— 

e.g. water containers—would be 

useful. (Contact: Ron Bailey 01-539 
59.) 


Dublin squatter freed 


Kevin McGrath writes: After 12 
days on hunger strike in Mountjoy 
Jail, Dublin, squatter Denis Den- 
nehy, of the Dublin Housing Action 
Committee, was released on Friday, 
January 24. 


But he had to agree to remove his 
family from 20 Mountjoy Square, 
where he had been squatting for 
some months, before he was allowed 
to “purge his contempt ”. 


He was able to promise to do so, in 
his application to the court, because 
an offer of accommodation was made 
to him and his family. By the time 
the application was heard, however, 
this offer had been withdrawn. The 
court gave him until Sunday, Febru- 


ary 2 to remove his family. 


Whatever happens, the Dublin 
Housing Action Committee is getting 
ready for an expanded campaign in 
support of the 50 or so squatters in 
the city, and of the thousands more 
in inadequate housing. 


On Saturday, January 25 a crowd of 
250 (and a strong force of gardai) 
attended an outdoor meeting by the 
GPO. Later, students at University 
College, Dublin voted in favour of a 
motion ‘‘ That we occupy the houses 
of the rich”. 

A mass march was planned for Tues- 
day, January 28 to the Ard-Fheis 
(Annual Conference) of the ruling 
Fianna Fail Party. 


A simultaneous action is planned by 
a group in Yorkshire. (Contact: 
Colin Beadle, c/o Oak Wood Farm, 
Lund, Selby, Yorks.) 


More dramatic still is the declaration 
by 500 building workers at Isleworth, 
Middlesex, that they plan to take over 
a half-built council housing project, 
re-house more than 100 families, and 
defend the occupation, if work on the 
project has not started once more by 
February 10. 


The workers have been locked out 
from the development by the con- 
tractors, Turriff, for 14 weeks. 
Families should have started to move 
into homes on the development last 
December. 


They have got in touch with the 
London Squatters Campaign. “‘ We've 
told them we’ll do all we can to 
help”, said Jim Radford. “ But we’re 
sensitive to any criticism that we 
might be helping people to jump the 
queue, so the people moving in would 
need to be from the council housing 
list.” 

London Squatters Campaign policy is 
only to occupy properties not other- 
wise available to people on council 
housing lists. 


Incidentally, Jim Radford is due to 
appear at Stratford Magistrates 
Court on Monday, February 3, to 
answer charges arising from the squat 
of December 21-22 at Capworth 
Street, Leyton. Court opens at 10 am. 


He also succeeded, on last Satur- 
day’s Bernard Braden TV show, in 
presenting with admirable power and 
economy the case for squatter 
action. > 


plus Ivan Cooper, Chairman of the 
DCAC, John Hume, Vice-Chairman, 
and Michael Canavan, Secretary. 
There were residents from Bogside 
to give graphic accounts of what 
happened when 200 policemen 
“erupted” into their streets at 2 am 
that night—smashing windows, 
threatening handicapped people with 
batons and shields, menacing and in- 
sulting young girls. 


From Ivan Cooper came a call for 
“You MPs to pass a bill in this 
Parliament calling for the implemen- 
tation of majority representation in 
our country, and for intervention 
under the Government of Ireland 
Act.” 

From John Hume there came an 
urgent warning: “We don’t intend 
to wait any longer. We have gone 
through a terrible convulsion in the 
last four months which we do not wish 
to see repeated. We think that all the 
problems should be solved now as a 
result of this one period of suffering 
that’s been imposed on the people.” 


Michael Canavan presented the trip 
to Westminster (described by John 
Hume as “an exercise in direct 
democracy”) as being the third 
stage in a triple protest at the events 
of January 5—the first having been 
the march of 500 women to Derry 
police barracks, the second the set- 
ting up and policing of Free Derry 
for a week. 

Gerry Fitt’s contribution was to come 
as close to threatening Wilson with 
the gun as he could without using 
the word. “The Civil Rights move- 
ment is at the moment—and I 
qualify this personally—a non-violent 
movement. But it is not endemic to 
the Irish Race to be non-violent. 


“You may have non-violence in 
Birmingham, Alabama, or in Selma, 
Alabama, thousands of miles away 
from here, but the history of the 
Irish Race will teach us that people 
are not prepared to be oppressed 
without getting out and fighting for 
their rights.” 

He warned that the Labour Govern- 
ment must act within its lifetime 
(1970 is the deadline ”’). 

“Tf we continue to support Captain 
O’Neill in Northern Ireland against 
the hard line, then nothing will be 
done until this [British Labour] 
Government is defeated, and once 
this Government is defeated, the jack- 
boot and the police baton will be used 
on each and everyone who is opposed 
to the Unionist Government,” 
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John Petherbridge 


When ‘scum’ 
rise In revolt 


It is significant that film director 
Lindsay Anderson and his script 
writer, David Sherwin, have set their 
revolutionary allegory If ... in a 
publie school. 

Significant, because the public school, 
though only responsible for the 
“ education” of a small minority of 
this country’s population, is a far 
more powerful, and universal, symbo! 
in the British cultural consciousness 
than the schools where most of us 
receive our education. 

If .. . shows the development of an 
act of rebellion, from passive resent- 
ment to open violence, perpetrated by 
three sixth formers—Mick, Johnny, 
and Wallace—and their two accom- 


Paul Hart 


TRAMP INA 
WELFARE STATE 


Litterbin searches 

punctuate _ 

his daily misery-tour. 

His clothes are maps, 

patches with boundary-stitches, 
not the work of woman. 


Along your neatly paved pathways 
he is a drudging canvasser 
for the party we should all support. 


plices, Mick’s girl-friend and Wal- 
lace’s boy-friend, who is a younger 
pupil at the school. 


But the film is also a documentary 
about a fictional, but realistic, public 
school. Anderson, whose cinematic 
roots are in the “Free Cinema” 
movement of the Fifties, re-creates 
the whole environment—a strange 
mixture of Ealing comedy eccen- 
tricity, police-state-like repression, 
and paternal liberalism, all of it 
cemented together by a more 
threatened than used brutality. 


Or, in other words, Britain today. 


Closed system 


The film starts at the beginning of 
the autumn term with the arrival of 
new boys and the return of the older 
pupils. Mick arrives back at the 
school, dressed like a conspiratorial 
turn-of-the-century French anarchist, 
in a wide-brimmed black hat and a 
long black scarf wrapped round his 
face to hide the moustache he has 
grown during the holidays. 


Through the eyes of Jute, a new boy, 
we are introduced into the peculiar 
ways of the system. Like all hermeti- 
cally closed institutions, the school 
has evolved its own special customs 
and language. Prefects are fittingly 
called “ whips ”, new boys are dubbed 
“scum ”, and the winning of an inter- 
house trophy is celebrated by ‘“ house- 
thump”, where all the boys in the 
victorious house sit in the dining hall 
and beat the table with their fists. 


if... Biles (Brian Pettifer) being 
strung upside down in a lavatory- 
bowl by his fellow juniors, who call 
him a freak. Photo by Paramount. 


Anderson has divided his film into 
eight episodes, or chapters, each be- 
ing suitably titled. This is not to give 
the film a false aura of intellectual 
respectability (a similar device was 
used by Godard in Vivre sa Vie) for 
each segment is a perfectly self- 
contained unit: starting with a 
general view of school life, the re- 
turn, chapel lessons, and then con- 


centrating its attention on the 
activities of Mick and his two 
friends. 


But even when watching the trio of 
sixth-formers, Anderson avoids com- 
plete identification with them. He 
achieves this by being less concerned 
with character motivation and 
analysis than with action. 


Thus there is little or no naturalistic 
dialogue: everyone communicates in 
a mixture of statements, commands, 
and sneers. And even these speech 
forms are used sparingly. It’s the re- 
lationships between the characters, in 
their roles as teacher, prefect, and 
pupil, that are illuminated so that the 
mechanics of the society are revealed. 


Liberal cliches 


It would be wrong, however, to 
assume that there is no characterisa- 
tion. In fact, the film is filled with 
brief thumb-nail sketches revealing 
various facets of personality and 
public attitude. 


The headmaster, for example, spouts 
cliches—“ Britain today is a power- 
house of ideas "and is a liberal. The 
housemaster is weak and ineffectual, 
and easily manipulated by the four 
house-whips. 


Again, one whip, Denson, is sexually 
repressed, while another, Rowntree, is 
full of self-conceit. And the most 
chilling, outwardly evil master is the 
maths-teaching parson, who leads the 
school’s cadet force on horseback. 


But to Anderson they are all 
necessary cogs in the running of the 
School, and they are moulded by the 
system rather than evil in themselves. 


On a first viewing, the film’s mixture 
of fantasy and reality is disturbing, 
Since there is no clear delineation 
between them. In Part 4, for ex- 
ample, titled “ Ritual and Romance ”, 
Mick and Johnny quite openly steal a 
motor-bike from a show-room in the 
town. The salesman sees them, but is 
unable to stop them. 


But after riding the bike, visiting a 
cafe where Johnny makes love to a 
girl on the cafe floor, and then 
circling a field with the girl standing 
on the saddle like a figurehead on a 
Sailing ship, no further comment 
about the bike is made. So we assume 
it is fantasy. 

In Part 7, though the parson appears 
to have been shot and bayonetted by 
Mick and his friends during 
manoeuvres by the cadet force, they 
are only mildly reprimanded by the 
headmaster. Fantasy again? 


And finally, having set fire to the 
school stage, the three boys, together 
with the girl and Bobby Phillips, 
Wallace’s boy-friend, open fire with 
machine-guns and mortars on the 
panicking parents, teachers, and boys 
as they flee from the building. More 
fantasy? . 


No middle way 


I don’t think it matters. Anderson 
uses this method to avoid making his 
personal responses to these actions 
clear. Since we are not told if he 
personally approves of the indiscrim- 
inate use of violence, even when 
directed against the richer classes or 
in theft, we are forced to respond 
individually, without any comforting 


father-figures pointing out the direc- 


tion we should face. 


Nor is there a middle way. The head- 
master tries to reason with the boys 
on the roof, and is callously shot 
down by the girl. Only the reactionary 
General Denson, who, a short time 
before, was in the school hall 
addressing the parents and boys on 
the need for service and the necessity 
to fight for freedom, is capable of 
initiating an immedate response. He 
orders the school armoury to be 
broken open, and then supervises the 
arming of the other boys. 


Anarchist hero 


The choice, finally, is between 
miiitarism and anarchism, and there 
is nothing in between. To show a 
middle way, to label both sides as 
extremist, would be a return to 
moribund consensus politics—which 
are, in essence, those of the General 
anyway. 

In a cinematic sense, the violence at 
the end of the film is the only possible 
psychologically satisfying end that 
if... could have, and is entirely 
logical in the context of the film. 


Mick lives in a world of violent 
imagery. His study walls are covered 
with news photographs, cut from 
picture magazines, of the Congo, 
Vietnam, and guerrillas. He roman- 
tically talks of death, and mimes 
fantasies from Douglas Fairbanks 
films and from gangster movies. 
Since the epic/heroic occupies such 
a central part of our lives, should we 
be surprised at the violent actions of 
people like Mick? 

More than 30 years ago, Jean Vigo 
made Zero de Conduit, another film 
about a boarding school which ended 
in rebellion when the pupils hid on 
the roof and stoned visiting digni- 
taries. It was banned till quite re- 
cently from public showing in France. 
Because of the success of If... 
during its London run, the film is 
going to get a circuit release. In 
Britain, money speaks louder than 
revolution. 

NOTE: If . . . will go on general re- 
lease from the beginning of March. 
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Adrian 
Mitchell’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


So Callaghan, to great applause, 
announees that the Government 
won’t reduce the 10-year imprison- 
ment maximum for possessing pot. 
He says we need more research 
into the effects of pot. 


For the Love of Man, hasn’t he 
ever done any research into what 
prison does to the mind and spirit? 
Look at this: 


“As a protest against what he 
described as war and its horrors 
being exhibited to children, 
Timothy John Daley, age 20, 
described as a poet, of Kenning- 
ton Road, London, set the 


Imperial War Museum on fire 
with two petrol bombs.” 


This is from The Times, described 
as a newspaper. And for this act, 
which makes our little books of 
poetry look pale, they gave him 
four years in prison. 


I ean’t organise, but could Peace 
News please do something to keep 
Timothy Daley supplied with books 
and letters while he’s in, and to 
help him when he comes out? 


* * * 


Below is a re-written version of a 
poem I published last August. 
Originally it ended with two lines 
envisaging that the poor, oppressed, 
and starving people of the world 
would turn in their agony to their 
Cuban brothers. 


I still see that in my head. But the 
day after the poem was published, 
Fidel Castro issued his somewhat 
ambiguous support for the Russian 
action in Czechoslovakia. 


That shook me. Jt didn’t shake my 
general faith in the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, the Cuban people, or Castro 
for that matter, but it was more 
than what is usually called, on the 
Left, an “ error ”—it was a bloody 
big error. 


To a Russian 
soldier in Prague 


You are going to be hated by the people. 


They will hate you over their freakish breakfast of tripe soup and 


pastries. 


They will squint hatred at you on their way to pretend to work. 
By the light of yellow beer they will hate you with jokes you’ll never 


hear. 


You are beginning to feel 
Like a landlord in a slum. 
Like a white man in Harlem. 
Like a US Marine in Saigon. 


Socialists are hated 

By all who kill for profit and power. 
But you are going to be hated by 
The people—who are all different. 


The people—who are all extraordinary. 

The people—who are all of equal value. 
Socialism is theirs, it was invented for them. 
Socialism is theirs, it can only be made by them. 


Africa, Asia, and Latin America are screaming: 
STARVATION. POVERTY. OPPRESSION. 


When they turn to America 


They see only flames and children in the flames 


When they turn to England 


They see an old lady in a golden wheelchair, 
Share certificates in one hand, a pistol in the other. 


When they turn to Russia 
They see—you. 


You are going to be hated 


As the English have usually been hated. 
The starving, the poor, and the oppressed 


Are turning, turning away. 


While you nervously guard a heap of documents, 
They stagger away through the global crossfire 
Towards revolution, towards socialism. 


iLetters| 
ae, illusion 


David Flude’s youthful hedonism (Jan 
24) is brave, but so misguided. “A 
society living solely for pleasure’, he 
says. What is “ pleasure’? So many 
so-called pleasures involve other 
people’s suffering. 


As a spastic, I find the illusion of a 
society in which there are “ no under- 
privileged classes’ a mirage. 


When one looks at the huge range 
of physical and mental abilities in 
society, how can we avoid natural 
privilege? 

What is going to be the norm re- 
garded as acceptable, below which 
one would be “ under-privileged ”? 


Finally, the idea of Peace News try- 
ing to compete with the News of the 
World is horrifying. 

David Fraser, 

Newton Cottage, Newton. 


University groups 


We in the Oxford University Peace 
Action Group (OUPAG) from time to 
time read in Peace News of the exis- 
tence of other University Peace 
Groups. But we have no contacts. 


Therefore, we ask all those University 
Peace Groups in Britain, who are in- 
terested in a network that would 
spread news and ideas and help co- 
ordinate activity, to contact us so we 
can do the donkey-work of the initial 
organising of news-letters, etc. 


(A campaign like ‘““No Arms to 
Nigeria ”’ is an obvious example where 
the network could prove very use- 
ful.) 


We hope groups will send us*detaiis 
of themselves and their activity, and 
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As this is a free service, we reserve the right 

to select from notices sent in. To make the 

service as complete as possible, we urge 

organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


31 January, Friday 


CAMBRIDGE, 8 pm.Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. Cambridge Study of Non-Violence. 
Subject: ‘‘ The Power of Non-Violence ’’ (Satish 
Kumar), Classes will be held in Cambridge 
every Friday. Details: contact George 
Baguley 0763 2468. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Mrs Mia Lord, British Association for 
World Goverment, on the subject: 
Possible ”’. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. “ White Hart ’’—Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


1 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and literature. Helpers welcome. 
Chris Shellard. 


GRANTHAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. High Street. 
Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. Grantham 
Peace Action. 


OXFORD. 7.30 pm. Magdalene College School. 
Musical evening, Oxford Aid for Children in 
Vietnam. 


2 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ''—Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome, INVOLVE. 


LONDON WCl1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
Weekly Meeting London Youth PPU. 


3 February, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. ‘‘ The Role of the British Council 
of Churches in World Affairs *'. Kenneth John- 
stone, CB, CMG (Chairman, International 
Affairs Dept, BCC). UNA. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


LONDON Nl, 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
National Peace Council Lunch Gathering for 
Fence: Coffee provided, bring sand- 
wiches. 


‘* Peace is 


also their ideas for the creation of a 
non-bureaucratic Universities for 
Peace Movement. 

Rob Donovan, OUPAG, 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford. 


CND’s Easter March 


Tony and Jenny Walker (Jan 24) ex- 
press concern that CND is encourag- 
ing groups of Scottish and Welsh 
Nationalists to march. 


This is not new. There is naturally a 
considerable opposition among 
Nationalists to installations such as 
the Holy Loch Polaris base in Scot- 
land, and the Caerwent NATO base in 
Wales, which will be the starting 
points for the All Britain March at 
Easter. 


Many Nationalists have supported 
CND in the past, and will no doubt 
continue to do so in future. These 
include the two Nationalist Members 
of Parliament, Winifred Ewing and 
Gwynfor Evans. 


CND is a non-party, non-sectarian 
organisation, and we welcome support 
for our policies from all. We are, of 
course, concerned with numbers, but 
in spite of the temptations we have 
stuck to our case for nuclear disarma- 
ment and will continue to pursue it. 


The All-British March will give us 
the opportunity to focus attention on 
the fact that Britain is rapidly be- 
coming a huge military base, and in 
addition to the above we will also 
demonstrate at Fylingdales, Alder- 
maston, Porton, and Ruislip as well 
as major centres of population. 


We hope that all those who oppose 
the present policies, and who want to 
see disarmament and an end to the 
nuclear alliances, will turn out and 
support us. 

Dick Nettleton, 

General Secretary, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 


A number of letters have had to be 
held over till next week.—Eds. 


LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


4 February, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley ’’ (opp 
Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath Folk 
Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown ’'—Corpora- 
tion Street, Discussion Group, ‘‘ Anarchtsm and 
the American Novel "’. Speaker: Geoff Charlton, 
Editor of ‘' Somethings ’’. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and discussion 
group, INVOLVE. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal-- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchists. 


5 February, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, Libertarian peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome Silver collection. 


LONDON Wil. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lancaster 
Road. Music/poetry theatre with audience 
participation. Adm 2s 6d 


6 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk ''—foiksong, ballads, blues, and 
poetry. 

LONDON. 7.30 pm. Fulham Town Hall. Public 
Meeting on Biological and Chemical Warfare. 
Speakers will include Dr Robert Smith, consul- 
tant bio-chemist. Film: ‘‘A Plague on Your 
Children"’. Adm free. Hammersmith and 
Fulham, Kensington and Chelsea Councils for 
Peace in Vietnam and CND, 


7 February, Friday 


WANSTEAD E1i. 8 pm. Wanstead House (near 
‘The George ’’). Folk Social. Adm 4s. Medica} 
Aid Vietnam (Waltham Forest). 


8 February, Saturday 


BIEMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Dr Johnson House, 
Colmore Circus. West Midlands CND AGM. 
Future plans/reorganisation. All CND  sup- 
Porters past/present urged to attend. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End Tube). Christian Anarchists, 
Paper by David Poolman. 


11 February, Tuesday 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
(the Crypt). London School of Non-Violence. 
(John 
Papworth). Classes will be held in London 
every Tuesday. Details: contact Satish Kumar 
01-606 6123. 


Subject: ‘‘ Non-Violent Economics " 


I suppose everyone will be doing 
the Gandhi Centenary bit in the 
next few months. The United 
Kingdom Committee for Gandhi 
Centenary (chairman Earl Mount- 
datten of Burma) are holding a 
memorial service at St Paul’s, 
with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury orating, on Thursday, 
January 30. 


The only trouble with the service 
is that Gandhi wouldn’t have been 
permitted to attend, since the 
invitations sent out by the com- 
mittee specifically say “ Dress: 
Lounge Suit”. 


I don’t really think the organisers 
would appreciate anyone turning 
up mi khadi, let alone in a loin- 
cloth. 


Still, anyone taking Gandhi that 
seriously would have been better 
advised to be off to Satish 
Kumar’s School of Non-Violence, 
held at the same time as the 
service, but in the crypt of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 
* # # 

If yowre wondering about that 
quote from Gandhi on the front 
cover of Peace News this week, 
it’s quite genuine, and just 
slightly shortened to make it fit. 
The full version runs: 


“IT would destroy the system 
today if I had the power. I 
would use the most deadly 
weapons if I believed that they 
would destroy it. 


“T refrain only because the use 
of such weapons would only 
perpetuate the system, though 
it may destroy its present 
administrators.”’ 


He was writing about 
Satanic Civilisation ’—i.e. 


“ This 
our 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


modern Western Industrial 
Civilisation—in Young India in 
1927. The issue was dated March 
17, St Patrick’s Day, so perhaps 
that had something to do with it. 


* ** * 


Jokes about Irish belligerency 
are, of course, easy to make, and 
don’t imply any conviction on my 
part that the Irish are more prone 
to violence in any given set of 
circumstances than people of any 
other nation. 


Of course, part of the Irish myth 
about themselves is that they are 
prone to react violently to provo- 
cation. 


The existence of this myth 
inevitably has a_ self-fulfilling 
effect, while the reality—that the 
Irish have been singularly hard 
to rouse to react violently, given 
quite appalling provocation—is 
obscured, 


When we talk about racial and 
national stereotypes, and the 
danger they can be, we’re likely 
to be thinking about A’s stereo- 
type of B. What’s more likely to 
be important, however, is A’s 
Stereotype of himself, particu- 
larly when he starts trying to live 
up to it. 


* E 3 * 
“We still live among the conse- 
quences of what he did. Whether 


he was fundamentally a ‘good’ 
force or a ‘bad’ has worried 
historians ever since and, indeed, 
the question is insoluble... 


““What matters is that Hitler was 
a genius in leadership on the 
same scale as Beethoven was a 
genius in music, Goethe in litera- 
ture, and conceivably James Watt 
in industrial machinery. 


“*Good’ or ‘bad’ now hardly 
matters and the fascination lies 
in just looking at the impact this 
superman made upon the world. 
Hitler can be accounted the first 
modern European .. . his ideal 
of a united, efficient Europe has 
still to come to fruition.” 


That was Colin Cross, writing in 
the Observer Colour Supplement 
for January 26. I cheated slightly. 
For “ Hitler” read ‘“ Napoleon ”. 
Unfair? I predict with certainty 
that, come the centenary, or at 
least bicentenary, of Hitler’s birth, 
someone will be writing in the 
latter-day equivalent of the 
Observer (the Black Dwarf per- 
haps?) in precisely the same 
rubbishy terms as Colin Cross. 


* * * 


“To deliver the Stars I had to 
go up nine storeys in the hoist 
along with a barrow-load of 
cement, and step out on to a 
plank in pouring rain—very un- 
nerving early in the morning.” 
That’s how a character called Stan 
Dalby managed to sell 250 copies 
of the Morning Star in Man- 
chester last week. 


Now that’s what I really call 
street-selling! D 


GLAS SIFTED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
te reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen, Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Potle, 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


Publications 
FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 


Subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London E1. 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for 
automatic regular despatches of latest 
peace pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc 
from many organisations, and Housmans 
literature lists. 5 Caledonian Road, London 
NI, Start now! 


Situations vacant 


CRAFTSMAN offered, for the summer, 
large rambling log cabin, dilapidated but 
comfortable, secluded in woods 21 miles 
from London, to carry out extensive re- 
pairs under architect. Salary by arrange- 
ment, Suit person recently retired or 
wanting to yet away from it all. Write 
Harris, BM/EQMS, London WC1. 


PART-TIME audio-typist, afternoons 
Charing Cross Road, Telephone 836 9368. 


Accommodation wanted 


AMERICAN graduate couple urgently 
inexpensive lodging till June 30. 


seek 
WEL 
Accommodation vacant 


COMFORTABLE accommodation, one/two/ 
three people or bed-breakfast. Happy 
congenial household. Reasonable. Ilford 
area, 01-590 1167. Box No 890. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13, PRO 7254. 


For sale 


POSTERS printed by Housmans, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in for 69s 


post free. Quotations on request. Five-day 
delivery service, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N1. 


Holidays 

VISIT the Socialist countries with the Lon- 
don CP Group Holidays. Two weeks, travel 
by air. Bulgaria, at Sunny Beach, Black 
Sea, Every Saturday May/Sept from £55. 
Sun, Sea, Socialism, Czechoslovakia, visit 
Prague and the High Tatras, £64 inclusive, 
July 19, Aug 2, Aug 16. Hungary, Lake 
Balaton and Budapest. A marvellous two- 
centre holiday. £60 all in. July 26, Aug 2, 
and Aug 9. Soviet Union, 15 days. London- 
Leningrad-Moscow-Yalta. All travel by 
air, £104 inclusive. Fri July 11, Fri Aug 
1. Write for details: A. Miller, 75 Farring- 
don Road, EC1. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s. 
Free brochure illustrates amazing new 
season, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647. ‘' Cinderella ''—a new 
twist to an old tale. Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Sun matinee at 3 pm. Tickets 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Mems 7s 6d. 
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